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An Isle 01 Devils 

By 

Marilyn Goldsweig 


I am no Shakespeare or Kipling, 

My genius for writing is nil; 

But I’ve tried to give you a 
picture 

Of the musings of a sailor and Will. 

They connect in Will's play called 
“The Tempest" 

Which is based, 1 feel sure that you 
know 

'Pon “such things as dreams are made 
on" 

And now, let’s look in on the show. 

Will Shakespeare looked out from 
the curtained door at the Globe 
Theatre upon the people who had 
assembled to see his play. They were 
the same as always; the conversation 
in the balconies was subdued, while 
in contrast, the groundlings indulged 
in a great deal of animated conversa- 
tion and jesting, and gave the impres- 
sion of a boisterous mob. The well- 
trained eye of the dramatist sized up 
his audience as if to learn how they 
would react to his work. In doing so, 
he could not help but notice that, 
among the conglomeration of rude 
people, there was one group that was 
silent as they listened intently to a 
slovenly man attired in the costume 
of a sailor. A sluggish look, like that 
of one intoxicated, confronted the 
playwright as he stared into the eyes 
of the seaman. 

Out of curiosity, Will Shakespeare 
approached this listening group and 
also listened to the slurred tongue 
of the drunken sailor. 

“Aye," he was saying in answer 
to some previous question, “ Twas I 
who was first mate on Sir George 
Somer’s Sea Venture ; aye, ’Twas I 
who saw the island of reefs — a devil’s 
isle it is!" 

“It seemed as if some evil spirit 
blew our sails full of evil winds that 
drove us from our course, for before 
we knew it, we were battling a most 
dreadful tempest. A spanking blaze 
burst forth around the mast and 
seemed almost to dance from sail to 
sail until it consumed itself. 

“Deep in a sandy cove at some odd 


angle of the isle I finally did rest 
after battling the waves, not of ordi- 
nary temperature. Hot they were, 
blistery hot waves. And when I 
reached the sandy shore, ’twas all the 
worse, for blisters and a rosy rash 
covered my countenance. 

“Bermuda, they call this isle of 
reefs and pink sands, of fresh springs 
and brine pits, of fertile and barren 
lands; and to inhabit all this land 
are cannibals of brown skin. 

“There is a cave upon the isle made 
by the winds and sea these many 
years, and late at night mysterious 
sounds are heard — ' tis the whispering 
of devils, I declare! 

The seaman spoke on, but Will 
Shakespeare withdrew from the 
groundlings and returned to the cur- 
tained archway. Yes, he thought, 
this was the same tale that he had 
heard from his patron and friend, 
the Earl of Southhampton not long 
before. Had not this man mentioned 
the shipwreck of his company’s ship 
upon the reef island? Had not Stra- 
chey’s letter about this island told of 
the storm? He must visit Strachey 
now that he was returned to the 
Blackfriars. 

Yes, all of England was a buzz 
with the news of newly acquired 
territory, for Sir George Somers had 
all but carried this island in his poc- 
ket and presented it to Mother Eng- 
land. What an amazing and fruitful 
tempest that was, mused Shakes- 
peare ... a dramatic event, fascinat- 
ing! 

Shakespeare’s vivid imagination 
entertained a fantastic picture of Ber- 
muda, but somehow this picture be- 
came entangled with other pictures 
and there evolved a beautiful, en- 
chanted island, set in the Mediterran- 
ean Sea upon which spirits, humans 
and monsters all lived. 

A story which he had often con- 
sidered, of the Duke Prospero and 
his beautiful daughter, the sprightly 
Ariel, the wise Gonzalo and Prince 
Ferdinand, took shape upon the 
shores of this bewitching isle! 
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The Woodlands 

By 

Madeline Troop 


Eleanor Marston scrambled through 
the woodlands till she came to the 
opening which led to the road, and 
she hurried through the opening . . . 
to the road which led to her lover. 
She was happy and carefree — expect- 
ant, with the promise of youth. Peo- 
ple get married every day of the week, 
she thought, but next week it'll be 
Bruce and I. 


Each year after their marriage they 
had come back to Maine for short 
respites from the stifling heat of New 
York. Now, at thirty-seven, she and 
Bruce again returned to the wood- 
lands she loved. 

Early the first morning, she slipped 
into the country clothes so necessary 
for hiking. Her thoughts were of 
Bruce as she wended her way through 
the underbrush. He was well again. 
The doctor had told her there was 
nothing to fear now . . . peace and 
quiet would do the rest. It was so 
good to have that constant, gnawing 
fear a part of the past . . . the thoughts 
of losing him had almost driven her 
crazy. The calm of a vacation was 
good for them both. Especially here 
where only happy memories sur- 
rounded them. 

The morning sun sent speckled 
rays through the tree- tops, which 
winked at her as she travelled the 
familiar paths. “These woodlands,” 
she repeated to herself, “They 
brought me Bruce; they brought me 
happiness. Yes, they’d been complete- 
ly happy, she thought. They’d al- 
ways been together . . . gardening, 
working, vacationing . . . And they’d 
have many more years ahead of them, 
now that Bruce was well again. He’d 
been back to work only three weeks, 
when he suggested their annual 
‘Woodland trip.’ It surprised and 
pleased her. She thought they’d have 
to miss this year, despite their lovers’ 
vows that they’d never miss a sum- 
mer. “So long as we're alive — and 
still married,” he had impishly added 
so long ago. He’s so sweet, she 
thought. I love him so very much. 


The clean, fresh smell of pine 
needles drifted to her nostrils, and 
she realized with a smile that she was 
approaching her favorite arbor. 
Soon she’d come to the clearing where 
their ledge was. She called it Bruce’s 
and hers . . . for it was there they'd 
planned their happy life together. 
She remembered their light-hearted 
laughter that day. How they’d raced 
through the pines to see who could 
reach the ledge first. The loser had 
to prepare food for their next picnic. 
As he scrambled up after her onto 
the ledge, he had caught her close 
to him. panting, “Take me, Darling 
. . . O, Noree, take me instead.” She 
smiled a smile of tenderness. The pro- 
posal had needed no verbal answer. 

She could see the ledge now, and 
stopped to look about her. The air 
was heavy with the sweet, tangy 
fragrance of blueberries. She had 
never been upon the rock without 
Bruce. Why spoil it, she thought. 
We’ll have another picnic here be- 
fore we leave . . . I’ll wait till we are 
together. She turned and moved 
hastily back to the inn and her hus- 
band. 

Each day she and Bruce took 
longer walks. He was still quiet, but 
knew it was the solemn gratitude he 
felt for God’s goodness in allowing 
them to be together still. His strength 
and vigor returned more each day. 
She was content merely watching 
this improvement. 

Eleanor planned their annual pic- 
nic for the day before their departure 
— and soon, too soon, their vacation 
came to its end. As they trudged 
through the woodland for their last 
walk, she looked about somewhat 
sadly . . . another year would pass 
before she’d walk these shaded paths 
once more. 

As they came upon the clearing, 
she noticed the blueberry bushes 
about them, and stopped to gather 
a handful. She glanced up to see 
Bruce already on the ledge. She 
shouted, “ ’Bout time you beat me 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Mary Washington’s Dark Ages 

By 

Delia Gene Pate 


Articles, speeches, petitions — one 
after another have been publicized on 
the fact that as one visitor put it, 
“Mary Washington seems to be in 
the dark ages.” The results of all 
this adverse criticism has resulted in 
TWO light bulbs — one on the side 
of the swimming pool and one be- 
hind Ball. 

I don’t think one needs to go into 
higher mathematics to realize that 
there is danger in darkness — both 
intellectual and physical. As a result 
of the electrical power’s not being 
tapped, there have been several ac- 
cidents. These are not mere abstract 
ideas or examples that some one made 
up to prove the point — as I have 
two loose teeth to prove it! 


The trip from Marye to the din- 
ing hall is treacherous enough in the 
daylight, but add to it slippery flag- 
stones, the peculiar walk behind E. 
Lee Trinkle and total blackness. Re- 
sult — chaos! However I made the 
journey and was quite relieved. 

Thinking the danger was over I 
immediately tripped gaily up from 
“C” Shoppe direction in which the 
dining hall was last seen. No pretty 
little electric lights pointed the way, 
and of course, I missed the walk with 
one foot, but not with my teeth! I 
leave the rest to your imagination. 

If you are reading this and have 
a flash light to rent, I shall be a 
steady customer! 


THE THIEF 

By 

Anna P. Devening 
Silent robber — 

Snatching irreplacable treasures 
Without a sign — 

How goes your journey? 

Where lies your speculative home? 
Of what substance? 

Fire, torture, screaming? 

Light, glory, happiness? 

Or is it oblivion, 

Dank, gray, clammy? 

Man searches ceaselessly, 
Tormented, afraid to know. 

Yet doggedly; more afraid 
not to know. 

Attaining the finite, 

Honor, glory, fame, wealth 
All he needs is a little 
more time — 

But there is never enough. 

Silent robber — 

Feel you no pity for the dead — 
Still alive? 
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TVTORt 


By 

Barbara Haislip 


Due to the dearth of legitimate theater in the Dist- 
rict of Columbia and my inability to view current 
Broadway attractions, this issue’s drama criticisms 
will have to be confined to the cinema. 

First, may I humbly submit my thoughts on Sir 
Lawrence Olivier’s production of “Hamlet/’ For 
those of you who have seen “Hamlet” this will be a 
statement of the obvious. However, perhaps you’d 
like to compare notes, and for future “Hamlet” 
viewers, here are my cogitations on the movie. 

As to Olivier’s actual performance, the two things 
that impressed me the most were the 


imaginative handling of stage bus- 
iness and the fact that even in scenes 
where his voice was raised, one was 
conscious not so much of volume as 
of intensity. The latter is a valuable 
lesson to young actors. Mr. Samuel 
Goldwyn's contention that Olivier is 
the leading actor of our times may 
be pushing things a bit too far, but 
there can be no disputing the theat- 
rical sense which Olivier displays and 
the audience magic which he weaves. 

Mr. Olivier’s directing hand was 
visible in the portrayal of most roles 
with the possible exception of the 
grave-digger, enacted by Stanley Hol- 
loway. This is a virtue or a fault, 
depending on your point of view. 

As the brochure stated, there were 
no “extras” in “Hamlet.” Every 
character was sharply delineated and 
well-played. I particularly liked Nor- 
man Wooland’s portrayal of Horatio. 
Horatio in the main is Hamlet’s 
straight man, and simply stands 
around looking sympathetic, but Mr. 
Wooland did this with such dignity 
and graciousness that one had a men- 
tal picture of him exuding under- 
standing and compassion. I could go 
on and on about individual perform- 
ances, but let this suffice. 

If I were to make a list of things 
I liked and remembered about the 
Olivier “Hamlet,” among them 
would be the following: the unusual 
angle shots, and the excellence of the 
photography on the whole; the bus- 
iness of the dagger dropping from 
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Olivier’s hand in the “to be” solilo- 
quy before the delivery of the line 
“thus conscience doth make cowards 
of us all:” the dueling scenes; the 
contrast between light and shadow 
in lighting effects; the unprecedented 
lightness with which Polonius’ ad- 
vice to Laertes was handled; and 
Jean Simmons’ delicately played Op- 
helia. 

Let’s look at some of the current 
movie attractions. Among them are 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn’s widely-ad- 
vertised “Enchantment” and the 
M-G-M’s “Words and Music.” The 
former was highly touted as the 
“greatest love story ever filmed.” 
However, it left much to be desired. 
The plot was a rather tired re-hash 
of “Smiling Through,” and the 
dialogue dragged and dragged and 
dragged. “Words and Music” fared 
only a little better. The general plot 
was based on the life of Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, but 
M-G-M obviously thought this was 
not sufficient and proceeded to throw 
in every conceivable type of sub-plot 
and situation. Mickey Rooney’s por- 
trayal of Hart was regrettable, and 
his dying Hart resembled a punchy 
fighter with St. Vitus dance. To his 
credit, if you will, was the fact that 
his seemingly tragic enactment pro- 
vided the sole comedy touch to the 
whole movie. I did enjoy June Ally- 
sons song and dance to “Thou Swell” 
and what little you could see of Gene 


(Continued on Page 10) 



CATALINA 


By 

Madeline Troop 


Book - of - the - Month chose W. 
Somerset Maugham’s latest book for 
its December selection. The story — 
laid in Spain during the Inquisition 
— is of a girl in love, whose lover 
had spurned her when she became 
crippled. The unhappiness of Cata- 
lina is all-important in the first few 
pages of the book ; Maugham stresses 
this to show the compassion of the 
Blessed Virgin, when she appears to 
the child, telling her how she can be 
cured. 

The son of Juan Suarez de Valero 
who had best served God had the 
power to cure Catalina. He had three 
sons, however, and who would have 
thought the insignificant baker was 
the worthiest!!! Eespecially since his 
brothers had national fame — one a 
Bishop; the other a Captain in the 
King’s army . . . After her cure, which 
was complicated by its deceiving de- 
livery, the Prioress who headed the 
nunnery in town, tried to persuade 
Catalina to a religious life. For Cata- 


lina seemed a likely candidate for 
sainthood . . . and this fame would 
bring much attention to her order 
of nuns. 

How Catalina's lover returned, 
how the Prioress relented, and how 
their love triumphed is all an integral 
part of the story. The aftermath, 
however, which Maugham seemed 
to think necessary for the completion 
of his novel, only degraded the plot 
itself. Love hurdles obstacles; a story 
ends; why add the inconsequential 
fortune of their life together? Their 
vocation seemed so incongruous and 
Maugham’s style itself seemed so dis- 
cordant in narrating their marital 
glory. 

At best, this is a satire on religion, 
hypocrisy, and desire for world fame. 
He wrote with tongue-in-cheek style, 
which was irresistable to the reader. 
Even though Byron’s Don Juan is 
not prose literature, the satirical vein 
in each is comparable. 
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OTOKE, 


By 

Rosemary Miller 


Then there's the problem of so-called modern 
music. What do you think of as modern music? 
Do you like it, or not? I recently heard a min- 
ister of some repute criticize it very highly, as 
being cheap, and consequently soon tired of and 
soon forgotten. 1 have a sneaking suspicion that 
he did not really know what modern music is. 
Did he refer to our "Jazz," "Swing," "Be- 
bop," or just "Popular Songs?" In that sense 
he was right, but that is not modern music. 


Surely we cannot believe even for 
a moment that all the great music 
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has been written, any more than that 
all the wonderful machines have been 
invented. We do not delude our- 
selves that all the great paintings have 
already been put on canvas. True, 
the real masterpieces have lived cen- 
turies, but how do we know that a 
painting just made yesterday, will 
not also be immortal? 

It is true that we love the music 
best written by the composers in the 
past, whom every one knows: Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Mozart, 
Their music has lived for centuries, 
and it will live for centuries more. 

But now I refer to modern music 
in its truest sense. The Art students 
defend Matisse, Picasso, Gris, Dali, 
whose paintings we find hard to ap- 
preciate and to understand. I, as a 
music student will defend Howard 
Hanson, Walter Piston, and Paul 
Hindemith, who are among our 
modern contemporary composers. 

Into the strange melodies of the 
modern symphony are modern ex- 
periments in harmony. They are not 
discords, but the sounds give forth 
only impressions and not definite 
pictures, or stories. Some composers 
try to paint colors in music, and 
others awaken hidden longings and a 
new desire for something better in 
life itself. Paul Hindemith writes 
with no attempt at a key signature 
or any definite tone structure. But 
after you have heard a choral piece 


by Hindemith you catch yourself 
humming the unusual melody. 
Strange and sorrowful music, too, 
has come out of occupied Europe. 

This music is here to stay. You 
may not like it at first, for the har- 
monies and counterpoint are dif- 
ferent from the old masters we have 
heard for years. But people did not 
like Brahms in his day, and many a 
composer starved in an attic for want 
of popular acclaim. The music is 
good, and will live to take its place 
in the repertoires of the great symp- 
honic organizations to come. 

• 

EMBERS 

By 

Betty Britton 

The air is cleansed and chill. 

Over all rests the new white 
of the snow. The world is hushed 
and still, awed by its own beauty. 
The lantern swinging in my hand 
casts its warm red glow 
and shadows leap beside me. 

Then I stop, remembering, 
and eagerly drink in the beauty of 
wide, white pastures reaching 
out to the blackness of the pines: 
the barn, and the soft noises inside 
as the horses champ their hay. 

For tomorrow I know that on city 
streets 

the snow will be sullied and stained. 


Fantasy In Gold 

By 

Betty Lou Shelhorse 


There it lies, casting its small cir- 
cular shadow, away from its loveli- 
ness; not speaking, not moving — so 
very small and delicate. Perhaps it 
holds much within itself, surely it 
reflects much, and knows much. 

One lone shaft of light has caught 
it, as if trying to draw out some un- 
known quality. Sombre shadows 
play around it, envying its shy sec- 
recy and repose, envying its majestic- 
ness. 

There it lies, just a tiny gold band, 
so very still, so very silent, yet so 
very secure — so sure of its existence. 

From its inner side, worn — per- 
haps with age, perhaps with use, per- 
haps because of the lonely road it has 
traveled, is the thing which is its 
very soul; its soul, engraved into its 
loveliness for eternity. It is one three 
letter engraving, one very insignifi- 
cant name. One little gold band with 
a name engraved inside it. 

There it lies, secure within its own 
warmth, reflecting all that it con- 
ceals, reflecting its reason for exist- 


ence. Reminiscing, swirling among 
past dreams, calling upon fantasies. 

Fantasies? — Perhaps. Perhaps a 
fantasy of a long organdy gown 
gliding across a ballroom floor, a 
waltz, magnolia scent, a Southern 
moon, and a small white hand from 
which a tiny gold band glitters. Then 
loneliness, heartbreak, and death. Per- 
haps it was not long after the battle 
of Gettysburg, or Belle Woods, or 
Iwo Jima. 

There it lies. The sombre shadows 
are slipping away, vanishing in vain. 
For the small band is still reposing, 
still majestic, still reflecting, swirl- 
ing among dreams, dancing with 
fantasies. 

That is why I cannot pick it up. 
That is why I cannot mar its love- 
liness — its existence; and that is why 
I must leave it there in the dirt and 
mud, alone and helpless, keeping 
within itself all that is known of a 
love which will live forever in its 
depths. 
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SONNET OF FORGETFULNESS 

By Maribel Sutherland 

O, many arc the times that I have dreamed 
Of a far-off isle in a boundless sea, 

Where dwell those spirits that the people deemed 
Where removed too far from the things that be. 

In the sweetest hours of the days gone by, 

As I slept in the deep, warm lap of joy, 

A vision oft came of this land drawn nigh. 

While I smiled and reached for a pretty toy. 

But now arc my dreams of the golden past 
Like a sunset faded beneath the deep, 

And never a gleam from the distant vast 
Comes to sing to my heart or to make it leap; 
There is nothing left; yet out of the night 
Of it all will appear a fairer light. 

• 

Defeat 

By 

Barbara Jean Birkenmeyer 


Teddy loved to play in the woods 
with his two dogs and the little an- 
imals that ran wild near his home; 
none of the family, except Ma, 
understood him half as well as they 
did. With them he could be fearless, 
defiant, and gay; the knight-hero of 
the fairy tales without being bother- 
ed by Joe’s scornfully amused laugh- 
ter. Teddy thought that the farm 
was the best place in the world to 
live; there, alone in the woods, he 
could play at being a gallant knight 
with shining silver armor and a great 
white charger which carried him 
about the country-side doing good 
deeds for others. But today he 
couldn’t play with them, though, be- 
cause it was his birthday, and as a 
special treat, Ma and Pa and Joe 
were taking him to town. He was 
so excited that he could hardly stand 
it: immediately after lunch he ran 
out to the woods to explain to the 
dogs why he couldn’t play with them 
that afternoon. He was careful to ex- 
plain carefully so their feelings 


wouldn’t be hurt, and then ran back 
to the farmyard to climb carefully 
into the wagon, dragging his stiff 
little leg joyfully behind him. 

Teddy always enjoyed the ride to 
town, but today there was something 
in the air that made the day seem even 
more exciting than usual. Pa even let 
Teddy drive the horses a few miles, 
and he pretended that he was the 
greatest and most fearless of all the 
knights driving a pair of swift and 
unmanageable horses. When they got 
to town, Ma and Pa went into one 
of the stores and Teddy wandered off 
down the street at Joe’s heels. 

Joe was one of Teddy’s heroes, 
and as he followed his brother down 
the busy little street, Teddy felt all 
puffed up and happy inside that he 
had such a strong, tall brother. Lean- 
ing against the side of one of the 
little frame buildings was a group of 
boys, Joe’s “Gang,” who welcomed 
the boy with cries of adolescent plea- 
sure. Teddy stood there with the 
older boys while they talked, saying 


nothing but glorying in the presence 
of the other boys. He didn’t care if 
they didn’t speak to him; just being 
there was enough. Suddenly the big- 
gest boy looked at him. Teddy felt 
himself growing hot with pleasure. 
His thin little face beamed up at the 
boy. 

“Well, well, look what’s here," 
drawled the young King Arthur in 
faded blue jeans, “Where’d you drop 
from, little boy?” Teddy stammered 
something incoherent, and the boy 
continued, “Say, Joe, I knowed 
Limpy couldn’t walk straight, but 
I didn’t know he couldn’t talk, 
neither!” 

This display of wit on the part 
of their leader was greeted with 
laughter by the rest of the boys. 
Teddy looked uncertain. They laugh- 
ed at him at home sometimes, but it 
didn’t sound like this, somehow. He 
looked doubtfully around him, hop- 
ing for some sign on Joe’s face that 
would tell him what to say. Joe 
avoided his eyes, looking faintly an- 
noyed. Teddy turned his face to- 
wards the biggest boy, hoping by a 
defiant attitude to prove that he was 
a brave knight and a regular fellow. 

“Sure, I can walk, and I can talk, 
too. Want to see me walk?” he asked 
in his childish voice, high pitched 
from nervousness. The boys shouted 
with laughter. 

“Go on!” they jeered him, “Go 
on, walk, let’s see ya!” Teddy stuck 
out his chin and took a few steps. 
His knee buckled under him and 
down he went in a sea of mud and 
hooting laughter. Almost crying, he 
was about to get up when a hand 
roughly pushed him back into the 
mud. 

“Why don’t ya stay there, Limpy? 
Can’t walk, can’t walk, can’t walk!" 
the voices shouted at him as he pull- 
ed himself up from the ground and 
in a blind sort of terror ran through 
the streets as fast as his weak legs 
would let him. Down the street he 
ran, a muddy little figure pursued by 
derisive laughter and shouts of “Can’t 
walk!” Of all the eyes that turned 
to look at the muddy little boy fly- 
ing down the street, none noticed 
the tarnish on the bright silver of 
his armor. 
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Tune In . . . WMWC . . . 590 On Your Dial 


“This is station WMWC broad- 
casting for your listening pleasure 
from the studio in George Washing- 
ton Hall at 590 on your dial/' 

WMWC is on the air Monday 
thru Friday broadcasting from 8:00- 
9:00 o’clock in the morning and 
from 3:00-5:00 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The morning broadcast, the 
popular disc jockey show, "Dawn 
Patrol," is produced by the Mike 
Club — each member taking her turn 
at the controls. Whoever handles 
this show is the engineer, announcer, 
and turntable operator combined — 
the arms of an octopus would come 
in handy at this time! 

The afternoon programs are pro- 
duced by the members of the radio 
classes in addition to those of the 
Mike Club. During the first hour, 
you’re likely to hear anything from 
Tchaikovsky's "Nutcracker Suite" to 
Pee Wee Hunt’s "Twelfth Street 
Rag." During the last hour, WMWC 
really "goes to town" presenting 
drama, talks, discussions, news, in- 
terviews, quiz shows, and "live 
music" programs. 

Each beginning radio student does 
one show a week for WMWC. A 
tremendous amount of work is in- 
volved in producing one show. For 


By 

Elaine Schuhler 

instance, Bee Ulcers is writing a dra- 
matic show. After hours and hours 
of writing and typing the script, it 
is finally time to cast the show. Now 
the question arises: "What talent is 
available?" 

If the director does not have cer- 
tain actors in mind for the different 
parts, she must select her actors from 
the talent file. Besides casting the 
show, she must also choose the sound 
and music technicians. Next she must 
hold rehearsals. If she is working 
with actors who have not had any 
radio experience, she must explain 
the sign language of radio to them. 

This is a very important step since 
it is the only way in which the direct- 
or can convey instructions. Here are 
a few basic radio signs: 

1. To begin a scene, sound effect, 
or musical selection, the director 
points his finger at the person (s) in- 
volved. 

2. If an actor is reading too slowly, 
the director makes a circular motion 
with his index finger. 

3. If an actor is reading too fast, 
the director makes a "stretching out 
gesture" — drawing his hands apart 
as if he were pulling a piece of taffy. 

4. If a speech or musical number 
must be ended, the director draws his 


hand across his throat as if he were 
cutting it. 

A successful program requires the 
full co-ordination of everyone and 
everything involved. Time is the con- 
trolling factor. 

The most important radio show 
is the WFVA one which is broad- 
cast every Tuesday from 3:45-4:00 
p. m. The advanced radio students 
are in charge of these shows. 

The Mike Club under the guidance 
of Mrs. Mildred B. Sollenberger, our 
radio instructor, attends to the ad- 
ministrative duties of WMWC. The 
station staff is selected from its ranks. 
The organization of the staff is sim- 
ilar to that of a commercial station. 
The main offices are: Station Man- 
ager, Director of Programming, Chief 
Engineer, Recording Director, Pub- 
licity Director, and Director of the 
Artist Bureau. 

Station WMWC is a member of 
the Intercollegiate Broadcasting Sy- 
stem which is an organized network 
of college stations. About 75 colleges 
are members of IBS, including Har- 
vard, Yale, Wellesley, and Columbia. 
Mary Washington College is the only 
woman’s college in the South to hold 
membership in this system. 

In accordance with regulations of 
the IBS, college broadcasts are re- 
stricted to the campus. That is why 
WMWC broadcasts by means of a 
system known as "wired wireless." 
Unlike commercial broadcasting, 
sound is not radiated into space. In- 
stead sound is sent from the studio 
through the college electric lighting 
system. This arrangement causes in- 
terference which prevents clear recep- 
tion of WMWC in certain places on 
campus. The broadcasting equipment 
is being improved every year, how- 
ever, and this condition should be 
corrected in a few years. 

Anyone who has ever worked with 
radio agrees that it holds a fascina- 
tion which is equal only to the pos- 
sibilities of the subject itself. 
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By 

Marjorie Louise Diener 


Christmas being a time when re- 
unions take place everywhere so too 
in the dance world old friends meet, 
old friendships are renewed and ideas 
and experiences are exchanged. For 
many years now the Alumnae As- 
sociation of the Steffi Nossen Dance 
Workshop has held an annual Christ- 
mas Reunion in New York City at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel, and this 
year it was the privilege of one of our 
Mary Washington girls to be a guest 
at this meeting. Harriet Fletcher, a 
senior, and a prominent member of 
our Concert Dance Club who lives 
in New York, returned to school with 
this interesting account of this year’s 
reunion. 

The theme of the reunion was 
“The Importance of a Thinking and 
Doing Young America/’ which 
theme was also the topic of the hon- 
ored guest and speaker Mr. Arthur 
H. Motley. 

The alumnae association itself 
is composed of more than 75 gradu- 
ates of the Dance Workshop who 
wish to promote interest in contem- 
porary dance among all young peo- 
ple. These girls after graduating con- 
tinue their dance interest in college 
groups or professional organizations 
and then become alumnae association 
members. Their annual reunion has 
grown from a small dance gathering 
into an important function afford- 
ing great opportunity. By inviting 
students and teachers from other 
schools and colleges the scope of the 
reunion is broadened and many new 
approaches and dance ideas are in- 
troduced which promote a better 
understanding of the dance art among 
dancers. 

This year in a large gathering 
many colleges were represented such 
as Connecticut College, Vassar, Hood, 
Skidmore, Oberlin, Michigan and 
M. W. C. to name a few. Also repre- 


sented were many of the United 
Nations. 

The program began at 10:00 
A.M. with everyone assembled in 
the main ball room of the hotel ap- 
propriately dressed for dancing. Miss 
Noosen led the group, in which Miss 
Fletcher was an active participant, 
through a series of techniques and 
exercises, dwelling on body bends, 
jumps, suspension movements and 
rhythms. A good deal of time was 
spent experimenting with combina- 
tions of rhythms and resultant rhy- 
thms and also with syncopated rhy- 
thms. Then some of the alumnae 
members led in the demonstration 
work, performing both old and new 
techniques and routines which the 
group as a whole then tried. The col- 
lege representatives were called upon 
to demonstrate the type of work 
they are currently doing in their 
respective schools and Miss Noosen’s 
master class gave examples of recent 
dance works featuring leaps. The 
rest of the company then divided 
into smaller groups to try these 
routines themselves. 

Next the dance session recessed for 
luncheon in the Tudor Room of the 
hotel during which many a new 
friendship was made and discussions 
of the morning session prevailed. 

After luncheon Mr. Motley, who 
is president of Parade Publications, 
proved an interesting speaker to his 
avid young audience. At the end of 
his speech he was made an honorary 
member of the Alumnae Association, 
the first male member to be so hon- 
ored, and to everyone’s amusement 
he was presented with a pair of bal- 
let slippers. Following his speech 
came an enlightening half hour of 
Dance Information Please, a lively 
and informative quiz put on by the 
alumnae group and such notables as 
Walter Terry and others. 


THE WOODLANDS 
( Continued from Page 2) | 
for once, Bruce . . and laughed 
gleefully. “Too bad we have no time 
for me to pay the penalty. 

She quickly joined him, and he 
helped her to his side as she raised 
her arm. He gave her a searching 
look, “Noree . . She smiled and 
turned directly to him. This was 
the first time he’d called her that 
since his illness. “Noree . . .” he re- 
peated. 

“Yes, Bruce?” 

“Give me something else in pay- 
ment then . . .” 

“Anything to make you happy, 
Dearest. You know that.” She gave 
him a tender smile. This was the 
Bruce she loved. 

“But it’s my freedom I want, 
Noree.” And he seated himself, bury- 
ing his head in his hands. 


Eleanor Horrigan walked slowly 
and thoughtfully through the wood- 
lands till she came to the opening 
which led to the road. Absent-mind- 
edly, she trod through the opening 
. . . to the road which led . . . 

“O, God! O GOD! But THIS 
road leads nowhere . . .” and with 
tear-stained eyes she gazed far in the 
distance. 


THEATRE 

(Continued from Page 4) 

Kelly behind Vera Ellen in their 
dance number “Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue.” The entire movie seemed to 
be based on the philosophy of every 
man for himself. 

So as not to leave a bitter taste in 
your mouth, I do recommend “The 
Three Musketeers” with Gene Kelly, 
Van Heflin and June Allyson for its 
romance and color, and “Every Girl 
Should Be Married,” starring Cary 
Grant and Betsy Dranke for its rather 
novel plot and general freshness. 


There lives one ham actor who 
is still burning at a Chicago critic’s 
notice of his performance as King 
Richard the Third: “Mr. So-and-so 
played the king as if he were afraid 
someone else might play the ace. 
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MADEMOISELLE'S 
COLLEGE FICTION CONTEST 
$1,000 IN PRIZES 


PRIZES: 

$500 each for best two stories, for all rights and publication in August 
1949 MADEMOISELLE. We reserve the right to buy other acceptable 
stories at our regular rates. 

RULES: 

Eligibility : Women undergraduates only. Stories which have appeared 
in undergraduate college publications also acceptable but only 
if they have not been published elsewhere. 

Length : 3,000 to 5,000 words. 

Format: Typewritten, double-spaced, one side of paper only, accom- 
panied by contestant’s clearly marked name, home address, 
college address, college year. 

MLLE assumes no responsibility for manuscripts, will return 
only those accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelopes. 

Judges : MLLE editors, whose decision will be final. 

DEADLINE: 

Entries must be postmarked no later than midnight, April 15, 1949. 

SUBMIT TO: 

College Fiction Contest 
MADEMOISELLE 
122 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Scrap bag 


A stranger looking for a certain 
college took the wrong turn and 
ended up at the insane asylum. He 
soon discovered his mistake, and the 
guard re-directed him. 

“Well/’ he quipped as he left, “I 
guess there isn’t too much difference 
between the two places after all.” 

“Hmn,” grunted the guard, 
“That’s what you think. In this 
place you gotta show improvement 
to get out.” — Gobler 

* * * 

“Papa,” said the doting mother, 
“Robert’s teacher says he ought to 
have an encyclopedia.” “Encyclope- 
dia, my eye,” grumbled the father. 
“Let him walk to school like I did.” 

* * * 

A Madison Avenue bus was un- 
usually crowded one morning. A pas- 
senger sitting next to the window 
suddenly buried his head in his arms. 
The man next to him asked, “Are 
you sick? Can I do anything for 
you?” “It’s nothing like that,” the 
other assured him. “I just hate to 
see old ladies standing.” 

* * * 

A young mouse announced his 
engagement at lunch one day. “To- 
night,” said an older friend, “will 
decide whether you’re a mouse or a 
man. If you kiss her tonight, you’re 
a man. If you’re afraid to assert your- 
self and put off the happy day, you’re 
just a mouse. “I guess I must be just 
a rat,” said the young mouse sadly. 
“I kissed her last night.” 

* * * 

Epitaph on the gravestone of an 
Army mule: Here lies Maggie, who in 
her time kicked two colonels, four 
majors, ten captains, twenty-four 
lieutenants, forty-two sergeants, four 
hundred eight-six privates, and one 
bomb. 

H? 

A chemistry professor chalked a 
formula HN03 on the blackboard. 
Then he wheeled about and pointed 
a finger at the sleepiest member of 
the class. “Identify that formula,” 


he demanded. “Er, ah, stalled the 
unhappy student, “I’ve got it right 
on the tip of my tongue, sir.” “In 
that case,” said the professor softly, 
“You’d better spit it out, my boy. 

It’s nitric acid.” 

* * * 

When Deacon Howe took the 
night boat to New York, the pastor 
asked him to order a Christmas sign 
to be tacked over the door of the 
church. Howe promptly lost the note 
which gave the dimensions of the 
sign and the inscription that was to 
be printed thereon, so he wired the 
pastor, “Rush copy of motto and 
dimensions.” A new lady clerk in the 
Western Union office got the reply 
and promptly fainted. It read, “Un- 
to us a child is born. Eight feet long 

three feet wide.” 

* * * 

In darkest Brooklyn, a pupil re- 
ported to his nature teacher, “Dis 
morning I hoid a boid choiping.” 
“No, John” corrected the teacher. 
“You heard a bird chirping.” “Fun 
ny!” commented John. “I coulda 
swore it was a boid choiping.” 

* * * 

A woman submitted a torrid love 

story to a confession magazine and 

waited impatiently for several weeks 
for a reply. When none was forth- 
coming she wired, “Please report on 
my story immediately as I have other 
irons in the fire.” An answering wire 
— collect — read, “We have consider- 
ed your story and advise you to put 
it with the other irons.” 

Sj4 iji 5|« 

A modest girl, asserts the Army 
and Navy Journal, never pursues a 
man. Nor, it continues, does a mouse- 
trap pursue a mouse. 

* * * 

Jimmy Durante claims an uncle 
who can play two instruments at the 
same time. “With the left side of his 
mouthy’ says Jimmy, “he plays ‘Life 
Is Just a Bowl of Cherries.’ With the 
right side he plays ‘Don’t Sit under 
the Apple Tree.’ And with the mid- 
dle of his mouth he blows out the 
seeds. 


Barney Gallant’s night club once 
had a lady dancer who climaxed her 
act by leaning over backward and 
picking up her handkerchief with her 
teeth. For an encore she leaned over 
backward again and picked up her 
teeth. 

* * * 

A lady entered a butcher shop and 
said to the clerk, “Give me two 
pounds of kidleys.” “I take it that 
you mean kidneys,” corrected the 
butcher. The lady snapped back, “I 
said kidleys, diddle I?” 

* * * 

Mamie was polishing her nails 
behind the notions counter when a 
red- faced man in a loud checked suit 
swaggered over, almost knocked her 
down with a slap on the back, and 
demanded, “Hi, toots. Where can a 
guy go to wash his mitts?” Mamie 
drew herself up haughtily. “There’s 
a door the end of this aisle,” she 
said, “marked ‘Gentlemen’, but don’t 
mind that. Go right in.” 

* * * 

A Dutch Treat Club quartette 
broke into an impromptu rendition 
of “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 
A guest burst into tears. “I didn’t 
know you were Irish,” said his host. 
“I’m not,” said the guest, “I’m a 
musician.” 

^ ^ 

It was the eve of March 15th. 
“Chico,” said Groucho Marx sadly, 
“the time has come to discuss our 
taxes.” “Datsa where my friend Ra- 
velli lives,” said Chico. “No, no,” 

corrected Groucho. “No Texas. Tax- 
es. The dollars we have to pay the 
Government.” “Datsa what I said,” 
insisted Chico. “Dallas, Texas. 

* * * 

A village pastor stopped a little 
nine-year-old girl on the street one 
day and said, “Well, Mary, I hear 
God has just sent you two little 

twin brothers. “Yes, he did,” said 

little Mary. “And he knows where 
the money’s coming from too. Dad' 
dy said so.” 
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